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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subject are new textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
(Published May 1, 1918) 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “goose-step’’ pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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SCHOOL 
taken by educational leaders of that 
period. | make the 


‘king the serious disadvantage which 


our 
did not mistake of 
overlk 
the Prussian example loaded on our schools. 


| did Sis 


found in the 


that our leaders in edueation 


well-organized Prussian 
schools the model on which they patterned 
the new elementary school which they set 
that that they 
visited Prussia and wrote about the Volks 
schule Monroe 


great lengths these statements, 


up in period. I did say 


Professor confirms — at 


for his quo 


tations show that Mann and Stowe were 
absorbed in the Prussian exampl 

He omits other facts that would have 
confirmed even more what I. said Ile 


omits to mention the fact that the Michigan 
Vietor ; 
reprinted 


system was based on Cousin’s fa- 
‘* Report on 

He does 
Mann 


Rverson, 


mous and often 
Puble 
not add 


Stowe the explicit statement of 


Pruss a 


Instruetion in 
to his citation from and 
Canadian education, the in 
Mann, 
of study of Ontario, made in the 
Mann, 


directly from Prussia. He 


the leader of 
timate associate of that the course 
closest 


consultation with was borrowed 


does not dwell! 
on the fact that Franee and England were 
at this same period openly borrowing edu- 
cational organization from Pussia. 

It. has always seemed to me that, if such 
real facts as these could have been written 
into the textbooks on the history of eduea 
tion, this time-honored subject might per 
from the eclipse 


heen saved 


suffered. It IS hee 


haps have 


which it has iuse the 


history of education has consisted of a fog 
of technical philosophical disputes and ot 
inadequate reviews of theoretical writings 
that if 


training of American 


has been barren of influence in the 
teachers Let the 
Mann 


and Ryerson be read by students of edu- 


writings of Stowe and and Cousin 


eation and no one will have to stand and 


defend the statement that Prussian schools 
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were in the last century the model 
Kran ho and England and Ameriéa. 
The second statement which 1 mad 


vhich Professor Monroe disputes is that th 


\merican academy was a ‘‘unique creatio. 
of democratic enthusiasm.’’ Professor 
Monroe devotes some space to my ignoran 
on this matter and summarizes his view 
quite dogmatically as follows 

It would be far easic > show that t 

st 1 being a u | reatlo t «le 
enthusiasm was really an imitation of an inst 
reviously existing in aristocratic European s 
cieties both English and German, than to furnisl 


he main thesis wl 


Monro 
Edueation. Ther 


‘le under the he: 


Professor 


In 191] 


ed ted 


this same 
a Cyclopedia of 
Volume IL. an art 
‘Academy’ 


American 


IS 1n 


written by three eminent 


scholars, all recognized as au 
thorities on educational history This 
ticle says: 

} 


same time there was 


At the 


in American spirit which began to be conscious of 


rising every 


itself and desirous of settling American problems 


in an American way New institutions wer 
manded. It has been shown in the preceding s 


tion how that after the Restoration the aecader 
irose in England to meet, in an individual fa 
ion, the nonconformist need of educatio Pr 
al ly the American academy is not so much a 
rect transplanting of the English institution as 
is a spontaneous outgrowth from somew!l 

gous circumstances. The old grammar school 
been exe Sive na und curriculum; the univer 
sity was 1ts tisol d’ét Ce The new instit 
must be democratk unswering to a major ‘ 
ire not to go to «¢ oe M reover, t must 
nish a training more evidently suited to ,the 
mands of a new country. 


The last which Professor 


\lonroe takes me to task relate to my de 


two points o1 


scription of the German school system. | 
ean not impose on the reader to argue each 
point with Professor Monroe. It happens 
that I have readily at hand an item which 


can be set over against his type of historical 
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io 
hig l exclusive! of tl Gu? sium 18 no 
fined even these terms, for while it is a 
r of pi to th oy that he may enter th 
(ru) i? S Als¢ i matter of anxiety, sine 
the thos i harge of this istit on who 
h tl ilue i certil ti 
{ if urse 
We in America import too many o hose thor 
oug drilled and highly efficient vd s of tl 
pe ~ ) ot Gern y to } l iny | t 
te the perfe ) p that svste of select 
Why not adopt the system? Again the answer 
comes out of the life of our people. The syste 
s not American and we <¢ ld not follow it eve 
I e came to the el il conviction tha 
it s theoreti illy the Des Ss Half con 


» feel that some day 


t roved that 1@ system of Germany 1s wrong 
T) criticism of the German stem is not theo 
Their own gorous thinkers are ealling 

‘ o t need f a reform of the wer 
achools. The American observer who fails to visit 


comes back advocating a 


wholesale adoption of the German plan of educa 


tion has missed one of its most characteristic ele 
mie The German Je hu s literally ar 

tr t r \so il ippres It lest vs 

tiative and limits the h« n « ts pupils It is 
the home of dogmatie conservatism If there ar 
two institutions in the world which we do not 
want in this country they are the German army and 


the German J olkssch 


One final comment s igvests its¢ If In all its 
fundamental characteristics the Ame in school 
expresses the spirit of American social life From 
time to time some enthusiast f German schools 
felis us We ought to bo Ww the nethods in 
standards of those schools Especially are we 
flooded at this time with recommendations it 
ve adopt the G nan system of industrial eduea 

I ere Is e ort t | i \ to ill thes in 

t ! » imitat We could not borrow thei 
seb 8 il t r educational tandards without 
taking « their attitude toward th nore general 
social problems I'he (rerma school is the ex 
pression 0 i national spirit Le h » 18 In 
patie vith ur s Is |] K I neat t) Ssurrace 
ind sé how our sel re in reality d pin 
in 1 broader social standard, unique in the 
world, and intelligible only to those who ippre 

e the truly democratic spirit 


in 1914 has been 


the publications to which I 


The ereed which I held 


confirmed by 
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have referred in e: 
observations of intervening oce 
which make it e¢] 
to borrow educationally 


1) 
i1IKeLY 


rope 1s more 


from us than we are to admire as does Pro 
fessor Monroe what he ealls the ‘‘ differen 
flexible 


European countries, includ 


tiated and system’ possessed by 
the leading 


ng Germany.”’ 


DOES THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS 
TRAIN THE MIND SPECIFICALLY 
OR UNIVERSALLY? A RE 
PLY TO A REPLY 


ESSENTIAL courtesy is not one of the 


general effects which his study of mathe 
matics has imparted to your contributor, 


His 


and method are Thrasvmachan. My discus 


Professor Robert E. Moritz. manner 


; 


sion was what it professed to be, not a 


tise, not an encyclopedic article, not even 


an attempt to sum up both sides of a vast 


controversy, but an effort to state in forty 
minutes the point of view that the study 


of mathematics is specific to a company, 
The Association of Teachers of Mathemat- 


New England, 


ind 


almost all of whom 


were well ‘trinated upholders of the 
put into my argument 
to be 


subject and the occasion. Professor Moritz 
treated the subject 


contrary theory. I 


what seemed to me 


pertinent to the 


would doubtless have 


quite differently but he must not arraign 
me beeause I do not attach to the arguments 
and eitations which he would have used the 


[ shall 


to meet his points in the order in which he 


value he attaches to them. 


attempt 
makes them. 
That edueation is or at least aims to be a 


conscious process and a purposive under- 


1 Robert E. Moritz, ‘‘Does the Study of Mathe 
matics Train the Mind Specifically or Universally? 


A Reply,’’ 


SCHOOL AND Society, April 27, 1918. 
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that some men st believe that knowledge, that what he does Is only hail tl 
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how can we possibly differ about it being 


value and nothing but value that we seek 
for them ? 
As to there being 


if there 


**only three purposes, 
were more the writer would have 
I think Professor Moritz 


eredits me with less humility than I try to 


discovered them,’’ 


bring to the discussion of these matters. 
This proposition that the mind needs no improv- 

ing, that in fact it can not be improved, is so ob- 

vious to the writer that he considers any discussion 


of it a mere waste of time. 


[ fear | have not made my meaning plain. 


There is a room in the Harvard Club in 


soston which is set apart for the use of 


graduates of the medical school and over 
the fireplace in that room is an inscription 
which sums up in a sentence the philosophy 


of the medical profession. It reads: 


We dress the wound, God heals it. 


If the physician can not heal wounds ean 
the teacher make over minds, repair them, 
add cubits to their stature, build additions 
to them, sharpen them, improve them, per- 
fect them? We may say that he is engaged 
in doing that, just as we sometimes say 
that the gardener makes the plant grow, but 
if we are trying to think exactly and to 
speak exactly we will not say that or think 
that. 
mind it is plain that if there are no facul- 


As for perfecting the faculties of the 


ties they can not be perfected. 

Professor Moritz has it that I ‘*‘ promised 
to point out that there have been almost or 
this 
and that as a 


quite as many competent critics of 
doctrine as upholders of it”’ 
matter of fact I do neither, citing but one 
authority for it, namely, Professor C. J. 
Keyser, and ‘‘almost or quite as many,’’ 
namely, Sir William Hamilton, as opposing 
it. Promised is not the word; stated or 
pointed out, in the sense of calling atten- 


tion to the fact, is. My eritic’s method of 


counting, by which Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
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totle, d’Alembert, Deseartes and Blaise Pas- 
eal become ‘‘one authority ... namely, Sir 
William Hamilton,’’ 


non-mathematiecal 


is to say the least con 
fusing. To my mind 
these names represented several important 
thinkers little 
mathematics and some ability to tell about 
I fear I have not suffi- 


with not a knowledge of 
its rightful claims. 


ciently ‘‘observed the unit.’’ I can, how- 
ever, assure him that when Professor Key- 
ser declared that Sir William Hamilton dis 
torted ‘‘the express and unmistakable 
’ of d’Alembert, Blaise Pascal and 
Descartes ‘‘even to the extent of complete 
Hamilton did not misquote 
their words in these passages. If they did 


what they meant that statement 


meaning’ 
inversion, ’’ 


not say 
may be true, but if they were able to put 
their thoughts into language that statement 
Why is it that Sir William 


Hamilton’s paper causes such spasmodie 


needs revision, 
wrigglings in certain quarters even to-day? 
He even fails to detect the fine irony contained 
in Professor Young’s remark. 

The remark 
statement in the following quotation. Let 
the reader detect the irony if he can. 


st eond 


referred to is the 


The reading of his paper (Sir William Hamil 
ton’s) is instructive to the teacher of mathematics, 
as are all thoughtful judgments of the subject or 
any of its phases, from those who look at it from a 
It is a pity more such criti- 
Carefully studied, Sir William 


different viewpoint. 
cisms are not made. 
Hamilton’s paper shows that much progress has 
been made in the pedagogy of mathematics since 
his time, and should serve to spur on or to encour- 
age the teacher in his efforts often enough quite 
arduous to keep the pupil at work evolving his own 


mathematics.2 

‘It ineredible,”’ Protessor 
Moritz, ‘‘that 
reputation should play up arguments pub- 


and which 


seems says 


any writer who values his 
lished over eighty years ago, 
were detail by 
world’s greatest thinkers, without even mak- 


answered in one of the 


2 Young, ‘‘ The Teaching of Mathematies,’’ p. 39. 
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they answered in detail 
} > ' } 
stroving Hamilton's se dala 
; . , 7 oo 
deed proceed to make 1 strong 
+ ] Is 
Hamilton had made avery 
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sevelhtl 


AND 


profoundly indebted to John Stuar 
r light and leading in the very fm 
entals of belief The twenty 
hapter of the Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy is particularly dear 
to them. but not for the reasons tor 
Professor Moritz values it. Indeed 


ouiarti\ ommatie ana elective 
uthor does not seem at all ft 


st what Hamilton re 
it-Hamiltons Ha 


trust I mathematics His 


Its creat 


lv says, and 


point 


athemati¢lian al d 





mes to know 


milton in his dis 


vould be ore telling 1f the question were 
themat | ne 

What does Mill really claim for the 
study o athematics To Hamilton's con 
tent that mathematics ‘‘does not teach 
is either by theory rpr tise to estimate 

! ties his reply is 

Did y mathematician or eul gist tf mathe 
matics ever pretend that it did? 

I ibstract secie general l 
mathe tics in particular afford no practise in the 
estimat f conflicting prot ibilities, v is the 
kind of sagacity most required in the « ymnduct of 

t iffairs, it follows that when made so ex 
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struction in it too must be specifie or it will 


betray its ex nmonly 


stence very 
mathematics eli 


Neither is it a small advantage of mathematical 
Studies, even in 
habituate the mind to re 


form, that they at least 


solve a train of reasoning to steps and make sure 


of each step before advancing to another. 


Llere again Mill is talking of what mathe- 
matics when taught in a certain purposive 
Way may accomplish rather than what mere 
consorting with the subject does accomplish 
student. It is not the subject but a 
attack the 
bring that 


for the 


certain specific subject 


upon 
nature 


The problem method for eXan ple has been 


which will results of 


employed for centuries in the teaching and 


study ng of mathematics but it has not been 


applied to other subjects until 


very re- 
could have been applied 
Our 


cent ly, though it 


most profitably to them. contention is 
that these lessons are not hy products of 
the ordinary teaching of mathematics but 
when they are consequences of that subject 
have been consciously 
] 


it is heeause they 


made to take their places as essential parts 


of the content which is taught and studied 
in that subject. 
Pr Moritz 


to Mill he must ro, though he will re- 


fessor has appealed to 


Since 
Mill, 


eret having 


called upon him for judgment 


when he finds out what his judgment is. 


Thus far his champion, though rather in 


has stood besides him: but now 


) 
CONCIUSIVE, 
their ways part completely, for Mill de 


elares that Sir William Hamilton has in- 


deed made 

a far less powerful attack upon the tendencies of 
mathematical studies than could easily be made by 
subject. He fact 


effects to 


who understood the has in 


one 


missed the most considerable of the evil 


the production of which those studies have econ 


tributed; has thrown no light on the intellee- 


tual the 
maticians so singularly displayed in their wretched 


and 


shortcomings of common run of mathe- 


treatment of their own science. 
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The one really grave charge on the 
mathematical spirit’? according to Mill is 
that 
it leads men to place their ideal of seis le 
riving all knowledge from a small nu ixlo 
matic premises, accepted as self-evident and taken 
for immediate intuitions of reason. This is what 
Deseartes attempted to do and ] s t 
thing to be done 1 as he shares w 
other nan the ho r of having gi\ s ess 
to the whole character of the mod $ i r 
movement, the conseq rences of his err ave t 
most calamitous. All reflecting sons in 
Engla {1 and many in Franee perceiv tr 
chief infirmities of French thinkin s ym its 
geometrical spirit. . . If this be the s n 


France it is still worse in Germany, t] 


whose speculative philosophy is an emanation from 
and to most of whose 


Descartes, thinkers the Ba 


conian point of view is still below the horizon. 


Through Spinoza who gave to his system the very 
forms as well as the entire spirit of geometry 


through the mathematician Leibnitz who reigned 


supreme over the German speculative mind for 
above a generation; with its spirit tem 

modified by the powerful intellectua i lualit 
of Kant, but flying back after him to his uneor 
rected tendencies, the geometrical spirit went on 
from bad to worse, until in Schelling and Hegel 


the laws even of physical nature were deduced by 
ratiocination from subject ve deliverances of t 
mind. The whole of German philosophical spe 
lation has run from the beginning in this wrong 


groove, and having only recently become 
the fact is at 
it. All 


» waste of time 


present making convulsive ¢ 


these mistakes and this 
and intellectual power by some 
of the most gifted and cultivated portions of 


human race are effects of the too unqualified pre 


dominance of the mental habits and tend 


elementary mathematies. 


gendered by : 
If Mill had this to say at that time for 
the 


dered by 


mental habits and tendencies engen- 
what 


that 


ie full 


elementary mathematics 
had he 


midst 


would he have said written 


passage to-day in the of tl 


eas? 
a ; 


flowering of German philosophical i 


Mathematics sets up a standard of proof, 


but in the minds in which it does that the 
hab- 


ituates the student to precision, but if he 


effect is reprehensible. Mathematics 
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460 
and fairest thing that the best of men can ever 
have, and which, though liable to take a wrong di 
rection, is capable of reformation, and this work of 
business of every man 


reformation is the great 


while he lives. 


As to Comte, I am unable to find a single 


passage which the by-product 


supports 
theory. My eritic shall have all the com- 
fort 
tracts he cites. 
they state is that if one studies mathemat- 


he can get from the long list of ex- 


— 


To me the one thing which 


ics to good purpose he will be able to use 
mathematics in the various applications of 
If Professor Moritz 


until he 


it which he masters. 


will take the trouble to read on 
comes to Comte’s chapter entitled ‘* Final 
Estimate of the Positive Method,’” he 


find much that does not agree with his in- 


will 
terpretation. ‘‘Though the geometrical and 
mechanical point of view is universal. . 

they can never even in the simplest cases 
obviate the necessity of a direct study of 
the subject ; and that direct study must al- 
Does 


mathematies is a 


ways be the preponderant one.”’ 
Comte then believe that 
that it 
Does he believe in specific 


ealled 


preferred study, or is only one 
among many? 
that 


training’’? 


or in vague thing ‘*oeneral 


It is certain that astronomical, like physical dis- 
covery, has been much impeded by the intrusion 
of the geometers, who do not perceive in the one 
case any more than in the other, that the pursuit 
of any science is the work of students who under 
stand the special destination of the instrument, 
logical or material, as well as its structure. 

The only really universal point of view is the 
human, or, speaking exactly, the social. 

The mathematicians may be ineapable of esti 
mating social researches, but sociologists are free 
from their blindness, and can never possibly under- 
rate mathematical labors. 

A few years spent in pursuing one kind of stud 
ies, sO simple as to be accessible to average ability, 
are the mathematical qualification; but the result 
has been, in the most triumphant days of mathe- 


matical ambition, a supremacy more apparent than 


‘*Laws,’’ 643-44. 
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real, and wholly destitute amidst all its preten 
sions to scientific universality of the practical real 
ity which belongs to sociological ascendancy. 

The comparative method proper to biology, and 
the historical method proper to sociology are the 
two greatest logical creations, achieved in the face 
of extreme scientific difficulties: but the disgrace 
ful ignorance of almost all geometers of these two 
transcendent methods of logical investigation shows 
that furnished the 


that it was not mathematies 


conception. ... 

As to the experiments which have been 
made and particularly as to those of them 
to which I referred, I think my eritie goes 
much too fast also. He professes deep solic- 
itude for the impartial weighing of scien- 
tific evidenee, and in that I share, but one 
must carry out his pretensions. There is 
much magic in such a phrase as *‘the coeffi 
cient of correlation’’ and he uses it to the 


full. 


that Lewis’s tests have been repeatedly dis 


‘*Does not the writer know,’”’ he asks, 


Such as they 
What 
‘*the other writers’’ to whom he refers have 


credited by other writers?’’ 


are they have not been diseredited. 


done has been to take Lewis’s data and to 
eoefficients of 


That translates his results into other 


calculate correlation for 
them. 
language but does not change the results in 
the slightest. 
that language, he simply described them. 


Lewis did not phrase them in 


Their formula contains exactly what his de- 
scription contained, but by their formula 
they imply a causative relation between 
one study and another, whereas in this case 
no such causative relation is either shown 
or implied by their coefficient of correlation, 
for no measurement was made at the be- 
ginning of the test and there is no proof 
whatever that the marks had any such eaus- 
ative relation to each other. If my eritie 
means that Lewis’s test is far from proving 
anything save that a large number of stu- 
dents who are good in mathematics are poor 
in law and vice versa that is correct, but 
that is all I offered them as illustrating. 
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what Professor Rugg says has not been 
done. The nature of the lessons given must 


» find out whether their ef 


be examined t 
fects were specific or ceneral. Again if 
only a high degree of correlation estab- 
lishes a strong presumption in favor of 
some causal relation between the efficiencies 
compared, that presumption is established 
only in the case of mathematics and de- 
scriptive geometry, but not in the case of 
mathematics and foreign languages or in 
the case of mathematics and English. 

Let that be as it may. There are many 
other experimental studies which I did not 
attempt to report, choosing these merely be- 
cause they had to do with mathematics. 
Taken together or distributively they seem 
to assist materially in establishing the fact 
that we can not any longer choose studies or 
put our confidence in studies or require 
students to take studies on the ground of 
their formal disciplinary value. The tests 
one and all confirm that; something is 
transferred sometimes and in some degree, 
but it is too meager and uncertain to war 
rant any one in pursuing the subject for its 
sake alone. The question of the existence 
of ‘‘transfer’’ and the amount of the 
‘‘transfer’’ has thus become a question for 
mathematical psychology. In its present 
form it has no bearing on educational pro- 
Why? 


selves show quite conclusively, since the co- 


cedure, Because the tests them- 
efficient of correlation in one ease is 0.70 
between mathematics and descriptive geom- 
etry and 0.50 between mathematies and for- 
eign languages and only 040 between 
mathematies and English, and in every 
case takes that varying form, that what we 
are dealing with is not general powers which 
should if they were general operate in the 
same general way without regard to differ- 


ences in subject matter, but specific effects 


of training which have no eonstant value 


but are applicable to the contexts to which 
they belong but not beyond them. 

Even if all the experiments should with 
one voice show a uniform coefficient of cor- 
relation of 0.90 between mathematics and 
every other study in the curriculum, not 
until it is clearly proven that the study of 
mathematics is the only study which pro- 
duces that result can it claim the by-prod- 
uct value which would warrant us in teach- 
ing it as formal discipline while the others 
were taught only for their specifie utilities. 
Perhaps they too through their representa- 
tive character affect our work in matters 
which are not mentioned in the text-books. 
If they do not we had better stop teaching 
them. 

Not until the study of mathematies can 
show a correlation coefficient of 1 with other 
studies can that study claim the time and 
the energy which we need for those other 
studies on the score that pursuit of it is 
proxy for pursuit of them. If one has need 
for mathematics, and most do, he must 
study the mathematics which he needs. But 
if he has need for French shall he for the 
sake of its formal discipline take a course 
in mathematies which he does not need be- 
eause the coefficient of correlation between 
mathematics and foreign languages has 
been found to be 0.50, or shall he take a 
course in French? Assume that my situa- 
tion is such that I want to and must master 
Arabie but have no specific need for He- 
brew. Assume further that the coefficient 
of correlation between Hebrew and Arabie 
has been’ found to be 0.70. Shall I spend 
my time on the Hebrew that I do not need 
or shall I attack the Arabie at once? That 
is the question. If I attack it at once I may 
be able to master as much Arabie as He- 
brew in the time that I should be compelled 
to devote to Hebrew. Is it not the same 
with other studies? There are a number of 
them that we need and need desperately 
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A. N. Whitehead, declares that there is just 


enough truth in it to have made it live 


through the ages. 
But for all its half truth it embodies a radical 
bids 


world. 


error which fair to stifle the genius of the 


modern Whoever was the originator, 
there can be no doubt of the authority which it has 
it has 


acquired by the continuous approval which 


received from eminent persons. But whatever its 


weight of authority, whatever the high approval 


which it can quote I have no hesitation in de 
nouncing it as one of the most fatal, erroneous and 
ever introduced into edu 


dangerous conceptions 


cation. 

That qualification of the doctrine of for- 
mal discipline is sound, for the presence of 
that doctrine in the mind of the teacher robs 
the lesson of the purposiveness and energy 
of specific endeavor. It takes away defi- 
niteness of striving and reduces expecta- 
tion to a vague confidence that somehow 
the result will come no matter what is done 
nor how. It substitutes a superstitious 
routine for direct attack and leaves the stu- 
dent wearied, confused, disheartened, ma- 
king of education a treadmill instead of an 
inspiration, a destroyer of instead of a min- 


ister to souls. Ernest C. Moore 


Los ANGELES STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CARE OF THE BLIND SOLDIER IN 
GERMANY 


ACCORDING to the Britis] Medi al Jo 
the German War Office has accepted a reduc- 
tion of vision to %5 as a definition of blindness. 


irnal 


A rough estimate of the number of soldiers 
in Germany coming within this definition by 
The estimated 


the war was 40,000, 


the spring of 1917 was 2,000. 
number of the blind before 
so that the magnitude of the problem has not 
of the 


For example, 


been very greatly increased, but some 


conditions have been altered. 
before the war only 0.2 per cent. of the blind— 
that is, only 75 to 80—had had a university 
education, but among the soldiers blinded in 
the present war from 10 to 15 per cent. accord- 


ing to one estimate, and as many as 20 per 
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according to another, have re ved 


‘ant 
Celle. 


education. In order to discuss the 


highs r 


problems thus raised, Professor Bielscho 


in December, 1916, called a conference in 
Leipzig. The facilities in existence for th 
education of this minority were very inad 
quate. The central library for the blind 1 
Hamburg, founded in 1900, had, indeed, by 
1915 lent out 20,000 books, but it possessed 


practically no works in Greek, Latin or He- 
brew, nor any scientifie works. The confer 
appointed a commission of six members to 
quire into these and kindred matters; 
undertook to make a seleetion of standard 


works on various subjects, including the sci 


ences, suitable for blind script German and 


} 
‘ 


: . 
rities in the Various aculties 


Austrian auth 


appear to have settled this matter satisfactor 


ly. Marburg has Deel Ss lected as 


for the blind of the educated classes 


count of its central position in Germany, its 


university, the absence ot crowded street 
traffic, and its facilities for cheap 
the first academic term of 1917, this institu 


tion, which is only a-few minutes’ walk 
the university, received seventeen pupils, whose 
three blind uni 


has been caleulated that 


education was undertaken by 
versity teachers. It 


the thirty-three schools and forty-three work 


shops already in existence will be capable of 


absorbing the blind soldiers of the uneducated 


classes. Private enterprise is to be discour- 
aged, as homes for the blind soldier conducted 
have 


independent persons 


and to 


kept 


at the expense of 
been found to pamper instead of teach, 
be unnecessarily costly. The blind are 
treatment is 


in military hospitals till medical 


no longer necessary. They are then trans 
ferred for three months, still under army con 
trol, to schools for convalescents. The pension 
for the blind private is from 1,300 to 1,400 
marks, and if he chooses to prolong his resi- 
a charge 


dence in the school he may do so at 


of one mark a day. Massage as a means of 
livelihood for the blind has proved disappoint- 
ing, as the German is said to distrust the blind 
masseur. As a 
teach blind script and a simple handicraft 


Many blind soldiers 


rule one year is required to 


such as basket-making. 
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COLLEGE COURSE FOR WOMEN TO BI 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 


He War Indust B 


\| \l ? > \\ ( () 


\\ 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY A ICIATI 





POO O00 
books have been sent overseas; Jov E. Mor 
it Camp MeArthur, and Fred 
at Camp Wheeler, w 


Dbrarian 


de ae | mv The Lensive WOTK the arge cam) 
here | cs ire av Di¢ for ! ma 
| vd W Jossely librariar t Camp To} 


Devens, will tell of typical 
Adam Strohm, librarian at Camp Gordon, wi 
summarize the ideals and ac mp! shment 

and lead a discussion 01 


camp library service 


, . 
the tome Is it worth while 


Discussions will follow all the talks, and 


round tables of camp librarians and spit 
librarians will provide opportunity for furtl 
discussions and plans. Other features or 
program are an address by Edith Guerrier, d 
rector of the Library S« n of the Food Ad 
ministration; a symposium on “ What our li 
brary doing help win the war ind 
address on “* WI Canadian librarians ar 
doing t help win the wat by George H 
Locke, librarian, Toronto Publie Library. 
will be led by Chrystal 


song leader, ¢ amp Le 


Sandburg will read poems of the war; 
The spirit of war literature, poetry and 
prose ”’ will be discussed by May Massee, editor 


and George Bowerman, li 


brarian, District of Columbia Public Library 
Arthur Bostwick, lbrat St. Louis, M 
will gis ldress e future of library 
work 


PITTSBURGH ACCOMMODATIONS 


THe tollown statement has been issued in 
the Nat al Education Asse Bulletia 


are only two or three cities in the United 


ciation 


could care tor 
Association at 


state where the hotels alone 


a large National 


Education 
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much to expect tf it I live elt eX 
nm the very larg es WV vi sur 

tel accommodations to care for 
ditional thous nds T yx 
Fortunately many teachers prefer to root i 


tels to e for all, thousands of t 
took rooms at private residences as matt 
preterence 
Pittsburgh sa Tew very g d hotels and 
er eceptable hotels, but Pittsbirg 
rt n ! tel da ns en ¢ I 


( P ts ure e Bostor » nye Oo! 
e rooms among the best homes of the peop 
I people who live in the fine residential d 
ear the meeting | es are taking prid 
n placing at the disposal of the local com 


city assure us that our members, howeve1 

large the attendance, will find satisfactory 

rooming places. Profiting from the experie: 

t other eities, ti | il committee Ss orgal 
ng the work idvar so as 

thing in readiness when teachers arr 


There will be an Information Bureau at eac] 


railroad station. The Boy Seouts and 


rooms n advance, 
Bureau will be abl 
TO se nd ( ach ome iY od room W ithout de li \ 


tin) ving f ti 
At one time, oO life WW le 
1 
' 


made of 


extensive us 
overnment, 


meetil would 


] 
Zens and iO 


but the citi 


committees soon saw their way through t 


difficulties and did not ask to be released fr 
hanging the location of 


their contract. ( 


meeting is always one of the most unsatis 


duties of the Executive Committe 


Of course we all realize that the work of tl 
aiding In W 


and 


ther agencies 


vernment and 


ning the war must have the right of way, 


oO 
PLLTige 
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G/USTAVE STRAUB 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 


New York ¢ granted 


ity, has been 


by Thre Board of 


ENMULLER, of 


tour m ti le ive t absence D 
Kducation in recognit 1 or fi services as 
cting superintendent 

Mrs. Eva W. White, director the s 


centers of Boston, has resigned t 


f women’s and girls’ work at the cantonments 
throughout the United States. She ll be 
under the war camp activities of which Josep] 
Lee is director. 
Mr. W. F. Bonar, who has been super 
tendent ot the Hannah (Nort! Dakota) 
ols, has been elected to the superintendency 
f the Langdon hools the coming vear Su 
perintendent E. S. Kuhnes, now of Langd 
‘ nto the psychological the ! 
ry | 


Dr. Henrt ANGER, of Ni York City, has 
wen appointed acting 
of French at the University 
the place of Dr. Jacob B. Segall, who is nov 


Administration at 
i. M, Lon 
uperintendenes 
H. Fk 


he Deel 


ANECKER has resig 
of Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
Odgers, principal of the high 
elected to sueceed him 

Attle- 


superints nd 


FULLER, of 


ted 


SUPERINTENDENT 
borough, Mass., has been ele 
at Cliffside, N. J 


ent 


SUPERINTENDENT AtTrEUS WANNER, of York, 


Pa.., has been reelected to sery | s tw, t* 
( rhth term 

Mr. Epwarp | Hat, principal of th 
Franklin Grammar School at Wakefield, Mass.. 
has been appo ed superintendent f the 


We =f 
port, Freetown and Gosnold, Mass. He will b 
sc] Oscar 


school district comprising the towns of 


sueceeded at the Ir: l c] I Scho )] | V 


Raymond 
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( inty High Sel has be is 
tendent of s ls at Fort S Ark 
Proressor Grorce W. Dow a 

( { g | r= 


S ) { ed ’ rt 
. . 
la l 
Ss pro ted 
}’* ‘ = 
rder t! it his sel mig I 


e State Cow if Defense t f 
bers lacked aggressive America 

ttitude on the war In a stat pl 
ng their a the regents said t S 

d public utterances of Professors Persing 
and Luckey had been “ indiscreet and of su 
a nature as to involve themselves and the u 
versity public criticism, and su is t 


troy their usefulness to the institution.” It 


is found that Professor Hopt held 
entious seruples against personally ! 
the belligerent activities 

ment 


Miss Mary S. MacDowe.t, the Brookls 
iigh-school teacher and member of the Society 
f Friends, who was recently 
the public-school system of New York City by 


Board of Edueatior 


dismissed fr 


1 committee of four of the 


will appeal from that decision to Dr. John H 


Finley, the state commi 


ssioner t ef 


1 


r to the Supreme Court. 
KRAEMER, of tl 


‘niversity of Mic] 


HENRY 


PROFESSOR 


f pharmacy of the I 
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Vice-president—Lydia M. Sehmidt, Chicago Uni 
versity High School. 
Secretary—R. J. Hargreaves, principal of the 


High School, Spokane, Wash. 


Tuesday Forenoon, July 2, 9 o’Cloek 


General Topic: Training for the New Citizenship 

Americanizatton for the foreiaqner: Speaker to be 
sup} hed. 

Phusical education in the high schools in the pres 
ent emergency: W. 8. SMALL, specialist, Bureau 
of Edueation, Washington, D. C. 

Citizenship through athletics—A concrete example: 
GLENN F. THISTLETHWAITE, director of physical 
training, High School, Oak Park, III. 

Report of committee on the study of sociology 
in high schools: E. O. Sisson, president of the 
University of Montana. 

Summary of reports on actual conditions in vari 
ous states. 

Definite proposals for fu ther progress. 


Discussion, 


WW ednesday Fore noon, July 3. } o’Clock 
Meeting in Auditorium, Schenley High School 
(Joint Program with Library Department) 
The high-school student and the book: Ropert J. 
ALEY, president of the University of Maine. 

The relation of the high-school library to modern 
educational aims; CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, 
chairman of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 

tion of Secondary Education, Boston. 

Report of committee on high-school standardiza 
tion: C. C, CERTAIN, chairman, Cass Technical 
High Sehool, Detroit, Mich. 

Discussion of the report: 

From the viewpoint of the school administrator: 
Jesse H. NEWLON, superintendent of schools, 
Lineoln, Neb. 

From the viewpoint of the director of library 
training courses: Saran N. Boy Le, principal of 
the Carnegie Training School, Pittsburgh. 


iW ednesday Afternoon, July 8, 2 o'Clock 
General Topic: Education for the Day after the 
War 

The present emergency in secondary education: G. 
D. STRAYER, chairman of the Commission on the 
National Emergency in Education, New York, 
> # 

The English education bill: S. K. Ratcuirr, Eng 
lish journalist and London University Extension 
lecturer. 

General discussion. 


Business session. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—Alice L. Harris, assistant superin 
tendent of schools, Worcester, Mass. 
Vice-president—Dora M. Moore, principal of the 
Corona Sehool, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary—Alfie O. Freel, principal of the Linn 


ton School, Portland, Ore. 


Tuesday Forenoon, July 2, 9 o’Clocl 
General Topic: A New Curriculum for a New 
Democracy 
The body a fit and perfect tool: KATHARINE D 
BLAKE, principal of the Publie School No. 6, 

New York, N. Y. 

Manual arts for social needs and daily living: 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, principal of the Fitchburg 
Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The demand for a more vital academic content: 
Lotus D. CorrMan, dean of the College of Edu 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

Discussion: 
Otis W. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Caldwell, director Lineoln School, 


Wednesday Forenoon, July 3, 9 o’Clock 
Joint Session with Kindergarten Department and 
School Garden Association 
General Topie: Americanization 
The kindergarten as a factor in Americanization: 
CAROLINE HepGER, National Kindergarten Asso 

ciation, Chicago. 
Spoken English as a factor in Americanization: 
EARL BARNES, lecturer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americanization and school gardens: VAN EVERIE 
KILPATRICK president of the School Garden 
Association, New York, N. Y. 
Discussion: 
David B. Johnson, president of Winthrop Col 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C.; G. Stanley Hall, president 


of Clark University. 


Thursday Afternoon, July 4, 2 o’Cloeh 

Training for social adjustment—the citizens of the 
future: JoHN W. WITHERS, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis. 

A better appreciation of cultural values: NATHAN 
C. SCHAEFFER, state superintendent of publie in 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A better appreciation of ethical values: A. R. 
BRUBACHER, president of the State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion : 

Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of schools, 

Kenosha, Wis.; Payson Smith, state commissioner 


of edueation, Boston. 
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New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 











Introductory Course 





By CuHares F. Rirrennouss, C.P.A., Professor of Accounting 
7" and Head of Accounting Department, College of Business 
6, Administration, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
rg 
‘ 1. It introduces the subject by the account 
: Six method and defers the use of the books of 


original entry until after the student has 


Reasons learned the principles of accounts 


2. The journal and ledger are used as principal 


Why books for only a short time, for the purpose 


nd of connecting a book of original entry with 


This the ledger. 


3. The special functions of the various accounts 


New appear in account form, and aid the student 


materially in interpreting the subject 


Be Course i. Special attention is paid to journalizing in 





l¢ 
2 order to train the student to express in the 
Will journal entry form any bookkeeping facts 
that may be presented to him throughout 
Appeal the course. 
5. The report form of both profit and loss state- 
| Oo ment and balance sheet is used throughout 
the book. 
= 
. You 6. The ledger is closed by the journal closing 
R method. 
fo 





: AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Cleveland School of Educatien 


Co-operation of 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland Normal School 
SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


1. All the educational advantages offered by the 
“Sixth City.” 

2. Class rooms, libraries and laboratories of 
Western Reserve University and Cleveland Normal 
School. 

3. Free access to one of the finest Art Museums 
in the United States. 

4. Co-operation of the Cleveland Public Library. 

5. College courses; courses for high school and 
elementary teachers; special teachers atypical children, 
school nurses, games, physical training, 
economy, industrial education; special departments of 
music, art, penmanship and speech disorders. 

6. Demonstration classes in Kindergarten and in 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Demonstration classes in all sub- 


jects taught in Junior and Senior high school depart- | 


ments. 

7. Faculty of Western Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts from 
a dogen teacher training institutions and notable pub- 
lic school systems. 

8. For catalogue and information address Am- 
Brose L. Sunrigz, Dean, Cleveland, Ohio. 











The Summer Quarter 
Of The University of Chicago 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 
members of the University staff, which is aug- 
mented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 

Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, Etc. 

SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term 
June 17-July 24; Second Term July 25- 
August 30. 

A detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 











Owing to the article on “ The Salaries of Teachers 
and the Cost of Living” in the issue of SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY for May 25, the edition is ex- 
hausted, except those copies that must be reserved 
for volumes. Sample copies of this number were 
sent te superintendents of schools, and publishers 
will be pleased if any one who has no further 
use for this number will return it, in order to ac- 
ommodate those who have applied for copies. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 July 27 


College courses. Professional courses 
forteachers. Large faculty. Attend- 
ance from 22 states. Most beautiful 
campus in America. Delightful 
climate, low tuition. For illustrated 
circular and catalogue apply to 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Director 


University, Virginia 











The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 


household | 


The University of Vermont 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Burlington-on-Champlain 
July 8 te August 16 
A School for Teachers—including courses in French, 
Spanish, German, European and Latin-American 
History, Physical Training, Music and Expression. 


For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


Burlington Vermont 


Library Work as a Profession 

Opportunities for advancement in library work are 
exceptional for normal school or college graduates who 
can take a year of training ina Library School. Open- 
ings, particularly for school librarians, are becoming 
more numerous and more remunerative. 


The Library School of the New York 
Public Library 


offers instruction by experienced teachers, lectures by 
leading librarians, access to a large variety of libraries 
for purposes of study, inspection and practice, and the 
advantages of a year’s life in New York City. 
Apply for circular to 

E. J. REECE, Principal, 


476 Fifth Avenue 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


offers the following courses in librarianship for the 
year IQI8-IgI9: 

General Library Work Library Work with Children 

School Library Work 

The entrance examinations will be held Saturday, 
June 22 at 9:00 A. M. in the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. Grad- 
uates of universities and colleges with a recognized 
high standard may be admitted without examina- 
tion. For further information, address the Principal, 


New York 


Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa. 
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School and Society SCIENCE 


A weekly ji il devoted the advancement 
A weekly journal covering the field of Education in re- of science. P ublished d every Friday 
lation to the problems of American democracy. os n. $5.00 
ew journals, the Schoo JournaL and the Single Numbers, 15 cents 
RS’ MaGazIne, have been consolidated wit! 
ste » SOC he-e have ) beer 
ao aa oe ve ' THE wcovirerpiortuing saree plapringet! 
t | Hiication in tne ed t nai nel the - 
. An illustrated n iz 
9 et ed 1 18,4, and : I] ‘ } } , 
ees of echenen, wallbine rticies i gy au 
. \ he first atta acu 4 : lid t f 
; thorities in all departments of pur 
| the second of 125,000 Perhaps one reason 2 ~ i : 
acl e. gth s 
n with SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is ir 
: ( l i is l 
result of a postal-card referendum a , 
y ~~ ~ (Hh) 
best educatior 7 journals for public librarie in le Ne 
~ = >t) ~ 
I iken among all members of tl Nationa a ” : 
f College Teachers of Ed ication, and the 
I il sociery for the Study of Edu ition iy THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 
) replied, 221 recommended SCHOOL AND A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
[ETY as one of the list, and the next most po; to the biological sciences with special reference t& 
rna ie ScHoot Review, received only 179 the factors of organic evolution 
The New York Evening Post, October 5, 1917 Annual Subscription, $4.00 
L AND Socrety, edited by J. McKeen Cattell, Single Numbers, 40 cents 
uurnal of education we have Not only is 
in content, it is also admirable inform. We 
this Volume I., No. 1, to follow its general THE SCIENCE PRESS 
precisel Editorial note in the first number of | , 
sae . Lancaster, Pa. Garrison, N. Y. 


Sub-Station 84: New York 


elas Flag Poles 





Clothes Posts 2 { 


These Poles and Posts are made of - 

i Galvanized high carbon steel tubing filled ie NY 

I with concrete and with separate sockets. AX 
The Clothes Posts are removable in a of ) SN 

moment. Donotdisfigurelawns. Will ( } 

last indefinitely. No holes to dig 


Literally thousands of these Flas 
Poles from 20 to 50 feet high wereerected "® ® 
on school grounds last year. | 


Better and Cheaper than Wood >a 


4 Ask dealers or send postal for folder } — rad, © | -.... 


20 to 50 feet above ground 








Sa fi containing full particulars and price: = : S ee 
hi Tennis Net Posts, Fence Posts, Etc. fi - 
y i 
| Newark Steel Post Co. y 
\ Formerly | 
Mlustration of a 20 foot Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 
Pole ’ 


Newark New Jersey 
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Bausch omb 


Microscopes 
The Accepted Standard 


Models for every purpose, in lab- 
oratory, classroom or for special 
research work—backed by 65 years 
of optical experience. Combine 
every approved feature of mechan- 


ical design with the highest grade, 





: precision optics. 

Microscope FS2 
Because of the demands made upon our resources for some 
of the government's most important military needs, we are 
unable to make microscope deliveries for the present. 
While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall 
expect to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than 


before, when the world is again at peace. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


422 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Baloplicons), Photographie 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 


Reflectors and other High-Grade Optical Products 




















